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BYRON. 


We wail him by his Lochnagar, 
W ithout the bier that wakes our sorrow; 
He died beneath yon weeping star 
Whose crystal ray melts in the morrow; 
He sleeps beside another sea, 
Beneath another canopy. 


This wilderness the spirit nurs’d 
That scorn’d the bonds of human binding;— 
From yon high crag the eagle burst 
Through bluest heavens proudly winding. 
His path was o’er yon inountain brow, 
Ail shrouded in his plaid of snow. 


These be the scenes, for others changed 
Ere yet the shaft of sorrow found him— 
These be the wilds his fancy ranged 
Though Eastern bow’rs have bloom'd around him;— 
Breath of the mountain, loud and lone, 
Sigh of the forest, aid our moan! 


He rose, where bondsmen never breath’d-- 
He died—nay, rather shall he never; 
The laurel he for freemen wreath’d 
Shall diadem his fame for ever; 
The weak may die with freedom gone, 


But freedom’s life he made his own. q 


His spirit hovers o’er their front, 
And wakes the thrill of battle through them;— 
Their warriors think how he was wont 
To tell their father's glory to them;-- 
Now fires the bosoms of their host, 
The ardent soul whose hand they’ve lost. 


’ To lead the way to freedom’s goal, 
_ There lives not of the sons of men 
A braver heart,a nobler soul, 
Than his, who ne’er shal] come again— 
So brave a heart—so haught a soul 
Shall never, never come again! 


[or the Philadelphia Album. } 
AMELIA LE ROY. 
(Concluded. } 

The communion of two young and unpolluted spir- 
its in the out pourings of their first and richesc af- 
fections, is the most exquisite scene of human felici- 
ty, a scene that no pen can adequately describe, and 
no bosom experience but once. 

Such was the scene exhibited in the communings 
of Alonzo and Amelia. They were inseparable com- 
panions, and when that fair creature sat in her young 
simplicity of innocence and elegance, beside her lov- 
er, warbling forth the melody of some beautiful bal- 
lad, whilst her head rested on his bosom, and her 
white temples were ever and anon pressed by his lips, 
monarchs might have gazed on the scene with envy, 
and poets have imagined the delightful chimeries of 
their visionary imaginations realized. ‘There was no 
guile in Amelia’s bosom. She did not endeavour to 
hide the workings of her sou! from the man who was 
that soul’s idol, and when he gently put back the ra- 
‘ven tresses that hung over her smiling features, and 


drew that blushing cheek and those rosy lips in near- 
er unison with his own, she only looked up in his 
countenance with a sweeter smile, and threw her 
arms around his neck, as a child does in playfulness 
around the bosom of its mother. The only hour 
which was to them an hour of pain, was that which 
tolled the signal of Alonzo’s departure. The world 
and its enchantments were circumscribed by the 
pleasures and thoughts each had of, and with the 
other, for each felt that life would have lost its great- 
est charm, should they be doomed lastingly to separ- 
ate, and feeling this they forgot mankind, and all the 
changes froin shade to sunshine, and from sunshine 
to shade, which mark the revolutions of the earth. 
They lived only for each other and for love, and de- 
sired when they ceased to be thus and to think thus, 
to cease also to exist. 

But a change came over the delirium which united 
these two souls in paradise. 

The time had come when Alonzo must leave the 
wild haunts of the Highlands, for the less romantic 
avocations of his professional studies. Already had 
he been reminded by his cousin that the season for 
the commencement of the Medical Lectures, was 
hidden only one week in futurity. He had also been 
induced to promise Augustus that he would accom- 
pany him to Philadelphia at the expiration of that 
week. 

Alonzo kept his promise. A fortnight after found 
him in attendance at the University. The separa- 
tion between him and Amelia had been full of sor- 
row. Her voice was choked with emotion as it bid 
him the last farewell, and in despite of womanly 
pride a flood of tears rushed to her eyes when the 
boat which contained his form, receded from her 
view. They had agreed upon corresponding very 
frequently, and as the vessel wound along the river, 
Alonzo sought the cabin that he might thus early 
commence his correspondence. 

T'wo months more were numbered among past 
hours, and Alonzo was regular in his attendance at 
college. His friendship with his cousm Augustus 
knew no change so far as verbal projessions guaran- 
teed its fidelity, but it was with a fearful and with- 
ering sensation that the latter remarked a calculating 
distance in the manner of his cousin. When acci- 
dental circumstances had separated them for several 
days, he manifested no warm feelings at their meet- 
ing, and preferred visiting the theatre, with fellow 
collegians of a months a¢quaintance, to the friendly 
and intellectual conversation of Augustus, at their 
room. The habits of the latter, as we before noti- 
ced, were of a serious and contemplative character. 
He had mingled little in gay and dissipated society, 
but had soon became disgusted with its shaliow and 
vapid enjoymonts. He had known few of mankind 
intimately, and with comparatively fewer exceptions 


he had found them unworthy either of confidence, or, 
) friendship. He never desired, or courted the friend- 


ship of any man, save his cousin. Him he had cher- 
ished as a second self, the repository of his every 
thought from boyhood. It was therefore with feel- 
ings of sensitive friendship, and distressed sympathy 
that he observed the slightest alteration in the con- 
duct of that cousin. At first he endeavoured to close 
his apprehensions against any dupliciiy in the part of 
Alonzo, butin vain. He visited the theatre and ming - 
led in dissipated life more frequently, and with an in- 
creasing zest for its enjoyments. The shrinking deli- 
cacy of Augustus’ feelings, and the lofty texture of 
his character forbade his questioning Alonzo on the 
subject, and as the confidence of the one decreased, 
the other naturally ceased obtruding his society up- 
on the pleasures of his forsaking fiend. A change 
of this nature in the conduct of Alonzo, as regarded 
his friend, could scarcely be otherwise than attended 
with an estrangement of his thoughts from Amelia. 
When his cousin could no longer take the liberty of 
enquiring concerning the health of Amelia, Alonzo 
was less careful in being ready to supply such an- 
swers. He had also made many female acquaint- 
ances in his visits to public places, and one of these 
had deeply interested his passions. Her name was 
Matilda Stanhope. She was a tall. proud, graceful 
and scornful beauty, gifted with all the arts of a 
courtezan, and all the finesse of a coquette. Alonzo 
had been introduced to her at a ball room, where 
she was surrounded by a group of fools and flatter- 
ers. Her admirers were numerous, and this had ex- 
cited the vanity of Alonzo to become a competitor 
for the prize. She knew mankind better than he did, 
and made a judicious use of her knowledge. But a 
little while sufficed to render Alonzo altogether ,in 
fatuated, and the haughty Matilda had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing him completely entangled in her toils. 
Her objects were to elicit from her ill starred admi- 
rer, an acknowledgment of his regard, and an ofier 
of his hand, before her character became too fully 
developed to his understanding. Both these ends 
were speedily accomplished, and although Matilda 
loved Alonzo, it was a passion perfectly distinct from 
that unsullied feeling which had swelled in the bo- 
som of Amelia Le Roy. His passion for her was 
complete infatuation. He had not taken time to 
pause ‘in his precipitate career, and had not looked 
to the consequences of his rapid engagement. The 
correspondence between himself and Amelia Le 
Roy, had long since suddenly ceased. The tongue 
of rumour superadded to his hastily written, and the 
cold character of his letters, had fallen hke an ice- 
bolt upon her soul. She was for a long time incredu- 
lous, but it was in vain that hope lulled the torturing 
suspicions which haunted her imagination. It was 
in vain that she imaged up a thousand impossibili- 
ties to account for his conduct. Week after week 
passed by, without her receiving a line. Long and 
agonizing was the strife between her woman’s pride 
and woman’s love. Oh God, she exelaimed, that 
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®ecolours. His brain became confused with a thousand 


A N 


man should be so utterly destitute of principle and 
truth. Is it, can it be just that a woman should be 
scorned and made the victim of a villain’s duplicity. 
Her soul swelled at the insult which was thrown up- 
on her nature, and she fell upon her knees beneath 
the unclouded skies, and besought the great God to 
nerve her virgin soul with a woman’s pride. Tears 
gushed over her beautiful features when she conclu- 
ded, and as she unclasped the miniatuye of her fore- 
sworn lover, she cast one parting glance upon its 
pencilled beauty, then threw it from her forever. She 
then hastened to her chamber, and with a trembling 
hand wrote the following:— 


Le Roy Mansion, Dec. 6, 1826. 
Atonzo 

You once pretended that you loved me, and in the 

girlish simplicity of my ignorance, I believed it true. 


We parted for a little while and you forgot me. All 


the kindly feelings which I might have possessed for 
you, the knowledge of your character has extinguish- 
ed. Do not flatter yourself that I shall grieve at 
your neglect. My eyes have been opened, and in- 
stead of beholding Montreville as he appeared to me, 
I seea villain undisguised. Such a being could never 
retain my affections, and as such you have my for- 
giveness. Farewell forever, 
Ame.iA Le Roy. 


The note was despatched for Philadelphia, and 
from that moment Amelia’s character was changed. 
She no longer viewed the world through the mir- 
ror of her own spotless soul, but regarded all 
of mankind with fear and suspicion. She felt that 
her destiny had changed, that her fondest dreams 
had been dissolved, and the gushing tide of her rich- 
est affections wasted upon a barren soil. Still she 
determined to act above her feclings,—determined 
that her virgin heart should not be made the victim 
of an ungrateful man’s perfidy. 

Alonzo escaped not without just retribution. 
Guilt, of whatever character it may be, seldom goes 
unpunished. He received Amelia's note but a few 
moments after the ceremony of marriage had been 
performed which united him to Matilda Stanhope. 
At that instant the extent of his own folly, and the 
duplicity of his conduct flashed upon his mind in true 


horrible and perplexing images. He gazed upon his 
bride, and saw from the frivolity of her conduct after 
so solemn a ceremony, that she was not the woman 
calculated to ensure his happiness. The veil of in- 
fatuation at once fell from his eyes. What he had 
before considered as beauties in the character of his 
wife, were now deemed blemishes. The giddy flip- 
pancy of her conversation, and the artful coquetry of 
her manner, were exhibited as frequently after mar- 
riage as before. That she trifled thus, with a crowd 
of servile flatterers on her wedding night, appeared 
horrible, and he shut out the contrast which he had 
dared to draw between Amelia and Matilda, in abso- 
lute despair and wretchedness. The festivity which 
attended the celebration of his nuptials, only served 
to distract his mind the more, and that cousin to 
whom he had sworn inviolable friendship in his boy- 
hood, but of whom he had of late so ignobly neglect- 
ed, refused to be present with the revellers that sur- 
rouhded him with adulations. His house instead of 
being the scene of his domestic enjoyments and the 
attractive centre of his felicities, was rendered hate- 
ful to him. 

His wife instead of soothing his uneasiness, irrita- 
ted a disposition that was never remarkable for its 
harmony under the exercise of disappointment. He 


ance, and of his character as a gentleman, and min- 
gled with the society of those whose resorts were 
the billiard table, taverns and gambling houses. This 
course of conduct was attended with its almost inva- 
riable consequences. Alonzo became involved—a 
bankrupt, and the tenant of a prison. His wretched 
wife—but the picture of her career is too dark to 
meet the eye of delicacy. . 

The remainder of our story shall be brief. Augus- 
tus Montreville completed his professional education 
and made the tour of Europe. On his return he 
hastened to the residence of Amelia Le Roy. She 
was still unmarried, and if possible more beautiful 
than when he last beheld her. True, she had lost 
that girlish simplicity of character, and that perpe- 
tual smile which had rendered her so innocently at- 
tractive to his youthful mind. But her soul was the 
same, and instead of beholding a pliant and volatile 
girl, he saw a full formed, high souled, and dignified 
woman. In the lapse of three years the charms that 
had budded upon his earlier-day dreams were ripened 
into perfect loveliness, and the mind that had then 
proved so fertile in its imaginative embodyings, was 
strengthened by a more extensive knowledge of 
books, anda more intimate acquaintance with human 
nature. The smile that played upon her childish 
features, now sparkled with a pensive softness, and 
the wit that was then pointed only by its innocence 
was now pointed with good humour and jndgment. 
Augustus had loved Amelia from the first, but he had 
stifled and concealed his passion in consequence of 
the early preference she had manifested for his cousin. 
That feeling no change of scenes or change of cir- 
cumstances was able to efface from hissoul. It was 
no romantic dream that melted from his mind beneath 
the scrutiny of his judgment, but when years had 
rolled on with their unaccountable revolutions, the 
image of the gentle Amelia as he had seen her among 
her native hills, dawned upon his soul like a cheerful 
watch-fire, that beckoned him from the vacillating 
scenes of a wandering existence. Their meeting 
was one of felicity. The memories of the past were 
freshened by his appearance, but the pride of woman’s 
nature, and the oblivious hand of time had washed 
away every glaring trace of Amelia’s first love. Au- 
gustus recounted the progress of his feelings—Ame- 
lia listened and believed. He proffered her his hand 
and heart. They were accepted and neither have 
as yet had cause to regret the alliance which was 
celebrated among the highlands of the Hudson. 
BIOLINE. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


JAMES G. PERCIVAL. 


Dr. James G. Percival, a name familiar to every 
lover of poetry, not only in our own country, but 
wherever the English language is spoken, was born 
on the 15th of September, 1795, in the town of Ber- 
lin, Connecticut. His early education was superin- 
tended by his father, a physician and a gentleman of 
large acquirements; but who, dying in 1806, left his 
son, at the age of eleven years, to the charge of less 
interested instructors. His education was, howev- 
er, pursued with vigour; and the fecility with which 
he acquired knowledge, and his fondness for the po- 
etry of the ancients, gave evidence of that strength 
of mind, and that refinement of taste, which have 
since been employed to the delight of so many read- 
ers. In 1811 he entered Yale College, where he 
graduated in 1815; and in 1820 he took the degree 
of M. D. at New Haven. During his collegiate 
course, and the subsequent period devoted to medi- 
cal studies, the mind of Dr. Percival held frequent 
communings with the muse, as was amply demon- 
strated by the appearance of his first volume of 


gradually became neglectful of his personal appear- jj poems, in 1821. 


revious to this, occasional effu- 


sions from his pen had found their way into the col- 
umns of various periodical and daily journals, and 
prepared the public mind to expect high gratification 
from so gifted a source. Nor was it disappointed. 
The sweet and various flowers of poesy, with which 
this volume—a sort of intellectual garden—abound- 
ed, attracted the eyeon every page, and at once en- 
titled the author to a proud place among the sons of 
song. Its contents were poetry, in the true sense of 
the word—poetry such as he has himself described: 


«Tis not the chime and flow of words, that move 
In measured file, and metrical array; 

*Tis not the union. ef returning sounds, 

Nor all the shee artifice of rhyine, 

And quantity, and agcent, that can give 

This all-pervading @pirit to the ear, 

Or blend it with the movings of the soul.” 


‘Tis not the noisy babbler, who displays, 

In studied phrase, and ornate epithet, 

And rounded period, poor and vapid thoughts, 
Which peep from out the cumbrous ornaments 
That overload their littleness. Its words 

Are few, but deep and solemn; aid they break 
Fresh from the fount of feeling, and are ful! 
Of all that passion, which, on Carmel, fired 
The holy prophet, when his lips were coals, 
His language winged with terror, as when bolts 
Leap from the brooding tempest, armed with wrath, 
And missioned to affright us, and destroy,” 


The first number of Clio was published during the 
following year, in Charleston, whither, we believe, 
its amiable author had gone for the benefit of his 
health. During his residence in that city, a number 
of poetic effusions, from his pen, under the signature 
of P. appeared in the Charleston newspapers, whence 
they were copied throughout the United States, on 
account of their uncommon intrinsic excellence, with- 
out its being known by whom they had been written. 
One of these, the Dissipated Husband, is exceedingly 
touching and beautiful, and has been read, and trea- 
sured in memory by almost every one who professes 
fondness for poetry. ‘The second number of Clio, is- 
sued from the press at New-Haven, on the return of 
Dr. Percival to that place; soon after which, Prome- 
theus, and poem of nearly four hundred Spensarian 
stanzas, made its appearance. The next yeara se- 
lected edition of the writings of this sweet poet was 
published, by Charles Wiley, in this city, in one 
large octavo volume, containing about four hundred 
pages, which was republished in London, by Miller, 
in 1824. Besides the productions which we have 
enumerated, a poem delivered before the Phi Beta 
Kappa, of New-Haven, has been printed in Boston, 
and, quite recently, the third number of Clio, in New 
York. He has also compiled a work, in six octavo 
volumes, entitled Elegant Extracts, the contents of 
which have been selected and arranged with unusual 
taste and skill. It has been stereotyped by the pub- 
lishers, and will doubtless rank as a standard work in 
English literature. 

The reader who peruses what we have written of 
Mr. Percival, may well say that we have given a his- 
tory of his publications, rather than of his life; and 
those who have taken any interest in the literature 
of our country, needed not such information, being 
necessarily well acquainted with his productions, if 
not with the dates of their appearance. But these 
are the principal facts of interest which we have been 
able, or which it was necessary, to procure. Poets, 
more than any other class of men, owing to the pe- 
culiar delicacy and sensitiveness of their tempera- 
ment, shrink from the public gaze, into * the calm, 
secluded vale of life.” “Chey seek to be known but 
by the written transcript of their minds; and few ar- 
rive at the distinction to be in that way so widely 
known, and so generally admired, as the subject of 
these brief remarks. 

Dr. Percival resides in New-Haven, where he is at 
present engaged in literary pursuits. As & man, he 
sustains a most amiable character. ‘Ihe natural deli- 
cacy of his constitution, the early loss of his parent, 
and the obligation, which necessity has imposed upon 
him, of mingling in the business and bustle of life— 
though timid and sensitive in an unusual degree, and 
warmly disposed to the retirement of literary seclu- 
sion—have thrown over his mind a slight tinge 


of melancholy, which frequently contributes very 
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largely to the touching sweetness of his song. In 
manners, he resembles Addison, in disposition, the 
eccentric and excellent Goldsmith, and in mind he 
possesses the Herculean vigour of Johnson, combined 
with the tuneful equability of Pope. His blank verse, 
like Cowper’s, is characterized by fulness and eu- 
rythmy of language, boldness of imagination, and 
chasteness of sentiment: and Prometheus, the longest 
of his effusions, bears the traces on every page, of a 
mind deeply imbued with classic lore, possessing an 
accurate knowledge of external nature, and not a 
stranger to the secret workings of the heart. Our 
author has written much, and he has written well; 
but we hope he will write much more, though we 
cannot expect him to write much better. The pub- 
lic seize his effusions with eager avidity, and peruse 
them with never-flagging delight; and to him we may 
well say, in the language of Virgil, 

Qua tibi, que tali reddam pro carmine dona? 

Nam neque me tantum venientes sibilus Austri, 


Nec percussa juvant fluctu tam litora, nec que 
Saxosas inter decurrunt flumina valles. 


What shall I render for thy tunefal lay? 
Not wave-lash’d shores, the South-wind’s whispering play, 
Nor, ’midst the valleys, streamlets, as they swell 

Their rippling music please me half so well. 


THE PINCH OE SNUFF. 


It is now many years since a widow of about 20, 
who hadsome business at Brusse)s, stopped for a 
short time at a hotel in that city. She dined at the 
table @hote, and generally spent a part of the eve- 
ning ata public room. This youthful widow, whose 
name was Dorval, was precisely that sort of a per- 
son whom the men all adore, and the woman abuse. 
—The former declared she was the loveliest and 
most bewitching of creatures, and the latter avowed 
she had not the smallest claim to beauty.— W hate- 
ver were her claims, however, one thing is certain, 
the coldest heart found her irresistible. Her slight 
but finely rounded form, though too petite for dignity, 
was amodel of grace. Her features could not boast 
the cold regularity which, in the critic’s eye consti- 
tutes beauty; but the brilliancy of her complexion, the 
varied expressions of her sparkling eyes, and the 
bewitching archness of her smile, rendered her a 
dangerous subject to a man of sensibility. She had 


only been a few days at the hotel when an English|i., 


gentleman chanced to dine at the public table. He 
was struck at the first glance with her charms, and 
being well acquainted with foreign manners, he 
thought he might address himself rather freely toa 
tady whom he found at the table d@’hote. He compli- 
mented her—she replied with spirit, but with becom- 
ing reserve. The Englishman, whom we shall call 
Milborne, became every moment more fascinated. 
Puzzled, however, by the apparent inconsistency in 
her situation and manners, he asked if she would ac- 
company him to the theatre; she refused in atone 
that showed plainly that she considered the proposal 
as aninsult. ‘* Very well, (cried Milborne, pulling 
ont an elegant snuff box,) then you shall take a pinch 
of snuff.” “I never take a pinch of snuff, sir,” cried 
the widow, turning up her pretty little nose, with an 
air of ineffable disdain. ‘*So much the worse, 
madame; you lose one of the greatest pleasures in 
life. I have tried all sorts of enjoyments; one thing 
fatigued, another disgusted me; this pleasure brought 
repentance, and satiety. At last I determined to look 
out for something of whichI should not tire. It 
suddenly struck me that in my first vexation and 
ennui, | had found occasional relief from a pinch of 
snuff; sol became a snuff taker five years ago, and 
from that time to the present I have had no ennui. 
Come, madam, let me advise you to try my remedy 
for this distemper, with which weare all visited more 
or less.” 


‘s T have no occasion for it, (replied the lady coldly.) 
I am not troubled with ennui, and if I were, I should 
think there were more rational means of dispelling 
it. ‘ Name them, madam, if you please.” ‘ Rea- 
ding, reflection, the officers of benevolence, the plea- 
sures of society.” “ Ah, madam, I have tried all that; 
reading set me to sleep; and reflection made my head 
ache; benevolence I own is pretty well, but one can- 
not occupy one’s self in that way from morning till 
night; as to the pleasures of society, I have been 
cheated by one half my acquaintance, and laughed at 
by the other. I am, therefore, not favorably disposed 
to mankind. So you see, madam, I have nothing left 
for it but to amuse myself in this way,” and opening 
his snuff box he took a pinchand presented it to her. 
Thoroughly provoked at what she considered un- 
pardonable rudeness, she rose to leave the room. 
‘“‘ Nay, madam, (cried Milborne,) you most not go in 
anger.” —** [ am not angry, sir,” cried the lady, then 
trying to disengage her hand which he had taken 
hold of. ** You forgive me then?” “ Yes,” replied 
she, but not in the most placid tone in the world. 
“« Very well, then, to prove that you don’t bear malice, 
take a pinch of snuff.” 


At these words the widow’s patience and temper 

both forsook her, and she burst into tears. Some of the 
gentleman present then advanced, and one of them, 
Compte de S——, asked Milborne what he meant by 
insulting the lady. The Englishman immediately 
took fire, he replied ina tone of defiance which fright- 
ened madam Dorval. She endeavoured to stifle the 
dispute by protesting she was not offended; but the 
gentleman were too hot headed to be easily pacified 
—they dissembled their resentment till the widow 
had left the room; but as soon as she did, the dispute 
was renewed. In afew minutes it rose to such a 
height that a meeting was arranged for the fol- 
lowing morning; and thus, for no greater cause than 
a lady’s refusal to take a pinch of snuff, two men 
who not destitute either of common sense or princi- 
ple, so far in their anger forgot both, as to be guilty 
of the folly and impiety of risking their own, and 
seeking each other’s life. 
Both perhaps repented when the challenge was 
given and accepted; but it was then, according to the 
notions of false honor so prevalent among mankind, 
too late. They retired to their respective apart- 
ments; Milborne wrote two or three letters, and began 
to pace his room, deeply engaged in ruminating on 
the probable event of the approaching meeting. 

Suddenly he fancied he smelt fire; he threw open 
the door of his chamber, and beheld the staircase 
enveloped in smoke. His first thoughts were for 
others; he ran to the different apartments vocifera- 
ting ‘ Fire!’ Ina few moments every body in the 
house was alarmed; al] hastened to escape; and Mil- 
borne, on going down stairs found a greater part of 
the inmates assembled in the street, before the door 
of the hotel. It was indeed time, for the flames were 
bursting out in every direction. The first person 
whom Milborne saw was his antagonist. ‘ My!” 
cried the Englishman at sight of him, ‘* where is mad- 
am?” They looked eagerly around; she was not to be 
seen. 

“* Ah, heavens!” exclaimed the landlord, “she must 
be lost—see her chamber is on fire.” ‘A. ladder 
quickly,” cried Milborne. ‘*‘ We have none, and if 
we had, it would be of no use, you would perish 
without being able to saye her.” “ I wil) try, how- 
ever,” cried Milborne, and breaking from his antag- 
onist, who, shocked at the certain death to which he 


seemed devoting himself, caught hold of his arm, he 


‘“* He will be lost,” exclamed the bystanders. -* No 
no,” cried Compte de S——, “ Providence will not 
suffer him to perish,” and he hastened in search of a 
ladder, which he recollected to haveseen in the morn- 
ing, at alittle distance from the hotel. He was for- 
tunate enough to find it;in'’a very few moments it 
was reared against the window at which Milborne 
was seen with madam in his arms. 


be praised,” cried the Englishman, frequent - 
ly, as he descended with his’ lovely burden, whom 
terror had deprived of her senses. ‘*God be praised!’ 
was echoed by allpresent, with a feeling of mingled 
joy and terror, as they saw the floor of the apartment 
fall with a terrible crash. Milborne had found her 
laying insensible on her bed; he wrapped her in his 
arms, and saved her from being burnt, but he was 
himself very much scorched. He delivered her to the 
care of the women, and it being by this time ascer- 
tained that no lives were lost, Milborne and the 
Compte hastened to convey her to her new lodging. 
She was at that moment hardly capable of speaking, 
but she begged to see him in the morning. The 
gentlemen then separated to take some repose, but 
not before they had shaken hands in amity. 


The next morning Milborne waited upon the wi- 
dow. ‘*Ah, my preserver,” cried she, starting up as 
he entered, and clasping both his hands in hers, 
“what shall Isay to you, how can I ever repay?” — 
“Repay! nonsense, take a pinch of snuff,” cried Mil- 
borne in a tone of affected gaiety, which ill disguised 
the emotions the beautiful widow’s fervent gratitude 
had called forth. My readers will believe that this 
time she did not refuse.—“ Don’t you find it excellent 
indeed,” cried Milborne. “Yes excellent indeed,” 
cried she, when the fit of sneezing which it occasion- 
ed had subsided.—*I thought (said Milborne in a tone 
of triumph) that you could be prevailed upon to take 
it; but this is nothing; I have with me samples of all 
the different kinds of snuff that are used, and some of 
which I have myself introduced, and had compound- 
ed under my own direction; you shall try them all. 


The widow perhaps, would rather have been ex- 
cused from giving this proof of her gratitude, but 
what could she deny to her deliverer? We do not 
know how far she became a connoisseur in snuff, for 
in a few days Milborne found that his ‘penchant’ for 
it, began to be superceded by another ‘penchant’— 
in short the widow's fine eyes caused certain uneasy 
sensations, which even his favourite amusement of 
snufftaking, could not dissipate. One day while he 
was sitting with her, he suddenly flew into a fit of 
abstraction, and his box which he held in his hand 
diopped upon the floor. “How unlucky! you have 
spilled all your snuff,” cried madam Dorval, stoopi 
to pick upthe box. ‘Never mind,” said Milborne, 
gently detaining her hand as she presented it to him, 
‘snuff is a good thing, but it is not a panacea foreve- 
ry cure.” “Indeed, (cried the widow archly,) and pray 
when did you discover that?” ‘‘Not till to-day; I have 
taken three times my usual quantity in order to put 
you out of my heart; but I can’t, I see clearly there 
is only one way tomanage that matter satisfactori- 
ly. I must either marry you or run away from you. 
Now dear madam, which shall I do?” “Runaway to 
be sure,” cried the widow; but what signifies what a 
woman says, when her eyes contradict her tongue? 
Milborne trusted to the former, and he was right; 
pressed his suit with ardour; a mutual explanation 
took place. The Englishman was a rich, whimsical, 
but noble minded being. The widow was virtuous, 
well born, but comparatively poor. No obstacle op- 
posed a union which they mutually desired. In the 
course of two years after it had taken place, Milborne 
was the happy father of two lovely children, and the 
infantine caresses, and the attention of his beautiful 
wife occupied him so completely,that he no longer 
felt ennui, and we are assured that his snuff box was 
| discarded. 


rushed back into the flames. 


\ D> 


the “‘chaos of eternal darkness,” and her fos- 
ter sister, Envy, hide her face among the sha- 
dowy forms that Jay beneath the stream of 
Lethe. In short, if deceit could but for a little 
while be banished from the bosoms of human 
nature, the world would be completely revolu- 
tionized; the early dreams of Eden would again 
revive, and the wished for Millenium approach 
like an everlasting rainbow to hover over the 
world. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
ADELAIDE. 


I had grown dull and languid. It had rained 

For many a weary hour incessantly. 

My spirits sunk below their wonted ebb, 

And my lone heart was fill’d with thoughts of 
grief. 


I had seen Adelaide the eve before 
And parted from her with an aching brain. 


m 
being a woman hater, yet my companionship 
| is not wholly feminine, neither do I conceive it 
argues much for a man’s understanding to be 
perpetually found in the society of women. 
Such society in moderation is an advantage to 
aman, inasmuch as it throws a polish and re- 
finement over the roughness of his nature, and eRe 
brings forth the sensibilities which his entire | “3°43 
communion with men would tend to cicatrize. | ~ 
But to our story. Bobis moderately handsome, | 8 
has a better figure than face, is exceedingly | 257% 
voluble of tongue, admirably drilled in the sci- 
ence of flattery, and possesses a certain air of 
confidence and consequence, which is an ex- 
cellent substitute for ability and worth. The 
fact is, the fellow is no fool, and has become so 
familiar with the little peccadilloes, weaknesses 
and tangible points of female disposition,that I 
am merely of secondary importance when Bob 
js present. He passes me off for a genius, and 
as my peregrinations through a part of Europe, 
have embellished my brain with a collection of 
anecdotes and moving accidents by flood and 
field, I occasionally cut quite a conspicuous 
figure in the tea table conversation of Bob’s ac- 
quaintances. The worst of it, however, is that 
I possess very little information respecting the 
various costumes of the people with whom | 
have associated, and on more occasions than! An open, bold faced villain may readily be de- , eS mae 4 
giy sheep in being} tected and provided against; but a secret, ma-| 

ace : .,._, the monkey in the fable, employ a cat’s paw 

unable to reply to the questions of some pert|jevolent and plotting scoundrel, who smiles). 
Miss respecting spring fashions, ball dresses, 


in your face whilst he is machinating some) 
| lumnies public, which is of so mean and un 
&c. My visit to Europe, was for the purpose] scheme to effect you injury, and who deals out 
of obtaining information I never dreamed of 


; manly a nature, that the poltroon who is guilty 
honied words for the blackened purpose of 
‘ é ; oe of sueh an action, is far more despicable than 
having occasion to particularize bonnets, hoods, | traying you to ruin, is a monster that should be} 
iveils, and the concatenation of superfluities 


his agent, The contempt which such conduct 
| which mingle in the wardrobes of the femi- 


party. Were 
you ever there, sir? Oh there are some beauti- 
ful creatures among the assembly, and some— 
but perhaps another may fancy them. In 
my next! shall entertain you with a sketch 
of the cotillion. 


ASMODEUS. 


We had been sitting in a verdant vale, 

Beneath a group of cedars. At our feet 

Ran a clear rivulet, o’er which the light 

Of the bright stars shone out most beaute- 
ously. 

We had been gazing on those upper worlds, 

And Adelaide had wished that she had wings 

Yo flee away amid the blue serene, 

And mingle with the spirits of the stars. 

I pressed the roses of her sinless lips, 

And gazed upon her features, over which 

Her dark curls fell dishevell’d, and her eyes 

So large and black, look’d more than elo- 
quent. 

1 thought that Adelaide look’d very fair, 

And then I thought what angel forms might be: 

Two summers had thrown by their early 
flowers, 

Since Thad met that maiden, and had told 

My revelations of idolatry. 

She had repaid them with a world of love, 

And it had been our wont for many an eve, 

To hie in company to that green spot, 

And chasten our young memories with 
thought. 

Adelaide Jooked very beautiful this night, 

And I unfolded her my inmost soul, 

E’en to the slightest thought it ever knew. 


DETRACTION. 

For a gentleman to descend and grapple with 

a fellow who is divested both of principle and 
reputation, is in a manner to place himself on 
a level with the rascal. Yet there are some 
situations in life where collusions of this nature 
| are actually unavoidable. The interpolations 
of scoundrels are like the impertinent yelpings: 
of a dog, who will not be silenced until his 
}mouth is muzzled by the same hand that be- 
| queatkhs him the offal from his table, the hum- 
ble bread of charity. Yet it isa question with 
us whether the man who nurtares a viper for 
the sake of empleying his venom, is not an 
equally poisonous and detestable animal in so- 
ciety, with the serpent himself. Indeed we are 
inclined to think of him ina still more con- 
temptible light. There is a species of cowardice 
attached to the character of an individual who 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1828. 
HYPOCRISY. 


‘* A robe of seeming truth an’ trust 
Hid crafty observation, 
And secret hung with poison’d crust, 
The dirk of defamation: 
A mask that, like the gorget, showed, 
Dye varying on the pigeon; 
And for a mantle large and broad, 
He wrapt him in Religion.” 
Hypocrisy A-la-mode,—Burns. 
~ An accomplished hypocrite is a human ser- 
pent that should be shunned and detested be- 
yond all other villains that disgrace humanity. 


| 


disg id pomte safiend| 
excites, is of that nature which pites the de 
without principle, anda frame without a soul. | 


I did not doubt that girl’s fidelity, 
Nor dream that she could ever have poured 
out 
Her fervent feelings at another’s shrine. 
But still amid our converse that sweet eve 
I did solicit in beseeching terms, 
That she would swear by all her heavenly 
hopes 
She ne’er had lov’d be fore. 
The sweet gir! paused, 
And then a tremor came upon her eyes 
Like the emotions of a memory 
She fain would have forgotten. 
My seul thrilled 
With a fore-boding anguish, still I sought 
With ’suasive terms and confidential looks 
That oath to seal my earthly happiness. 
At length her bright lips opened, and she spake 
Ina faint voice I never can forget, 
These simple words: 


** My long loved Romeo, 

The feeling that I bear thee, cannot change— 
Yet when I was a young and careless child 
There came a form among my early dreams, 
Whom my heart cherish’d in its innocence, 
With such a fervency I thought it—love. 
The dream soon passed away as did the form. 
The first still lives in memory, and the last, 

Forgive me, Romeo, that is in the grave!” 


inever met sweet Adelaide again! 
ROMEO. 


[For the Philadelphia Album.) 
THE SMALL GENIUS—NO. 3. 


Since my last I have recognized an old ac- 
quaintance, who may be of some service to me 
in the course of my-lucubrations. He is an 
old school fellow named Bob Whimsical, a 
perfect adept in small talk, a connoisseur of 
beauty, a fellow of infinite humour, with tal- 
ents as versatile as the smiles of a coquette. 
His proper element is aladies drawing room, a 
cotillion party, or some such congregation, 
where the gentler sex are predominant. As 
a critic of beauty Bob is a perfect Sangrado, 
aad in love matters, which passion by the bye 
is his proper element, the most exquisite Pro. 
teus that this age has produced. For myself, 


nine gender. 
find an able assistant in my quondam friend. 
| was at first surprised at the facility with 
which he ran through, ponceau, corsage, man- 
cherons, agraffee, and similar terms, but had 
the mystery satisfactorily explained, when 
he informed that The World of Fashion, was 
one of the most ostensible works in his library. 
It was some time before I could gain a suffi- 
cient knowledge of the subjects discussed at 
my friend’s acquaintances, to render myself at 
all agreeable, the difficulty is rapidly wearing 
away however, and [ hope in a short time to 
rival Mr. Whimsical, much to my own satis- 
faction. In fact my vanity leads me to suppose 
that I shall eclipse him with many, not that I 
naturally have any superior attractions of eith- 
er a personal or a mental nature, but then it is 
so agreeable to women to excite adoration, and 
then they are so fond of novelty, and I feel so 
confident that I shall be able to admire them 
with so much enthusiasm, and in fact I shall 
be so attentive, write divine verses in their Al- 
bums, and play such “* fantastic tricks before 
high heaven,” as cannot butmake the sweet lit- 
tle angels weep in very ecstacy. Then I can 
love, oh Cupid! I can go distracted—just when 
I please. I can also $e so exceedingly roman- 
tic, the Knight of the Rueful countenance will 
be forgotten after my chivalric exploits, and so 
sentimental that Werter will sink into insigni- 
ficance when contrasted with me. In deep de- 
sign and stratagem, I will be a Vivian Grey, in 


Red Rover. 


natural one. 


none half so delirious and intense. 


In these extremities I generally 


independence a De Vere, and in desperate reck- 
lessnes of the world, a perfect prototype of the 
With these qualifications I can- 
not fail to entrance my friend Bob’s acquaint- 
ances, and whilst | strut through the ball room 
a Beau Brummel in appearance, and a Pe- 
trarch in love, I cannot certainly fail to prove 
irresistable. Oh the rhapsody of my anticipa- 
ted character has almost made me forget my 
What a pity it is that I was not 
born a poet. There is no love like a poet’s love, 
However 
my old plan of plagiarism must answer my pur- 
poses hereafter, as heretofore. Before your 
next paper is issued, Mr, Editor, Bob and 1 will 


A highway-man and a sea-robber, and in short 
every kind of vicious character, save a hypo. 
crite, is at once known by the commission of 
his deeds, and stigmatized with public scorn 
and animadversion. But a skilful hypocrite 
conceals the end of his duplicity under the 
cloak of virtue, and when you bare the bosom 
of your reputation and interests with the most 
confidence, then his dagger is drivea with the 
deepest plunge, and your ruin effected with a 
more deliberate aim. A hypocrite is to be 
dreaded in almost every department of {life, 
froin the séntimental friendships of boyhood, 
to the confident risks of fortunes, happiness 
and honour. The most depraved deceitfulness 
is that which makes its purposes consist alone 
in the anguish or downfall of another. Hypo- 
cris that has for itsend only the accomplish- 
ment of some self-interested object, the attain- 
ment of which cannot effect the happiness of 
another, may arise altogether from a natural 
apathy to honourable feelings and a calculating 
want of principle. But that wretch who can 
deliberately watch with the ‘eagle eyes of 
jealousy” for some appropriate opportunity to 
ruin a friend, or to weave around some un- 
suspecting head a cobweb of difficulty and 
danger, as well as the heartless monster who 
can win the affections of a woman in idle self- 
adulation, must be depraved in soul, lost to ho- 
nour, abject to principle, and unworthy to herd 
with the hungry wolves of the desert. ‘The ex- 
tinction of no one vice would have such a 
happy and beneficial effect upon the human 
family as hypocrisy. Truth would flow spon- 
staneously from all lips, and when a man 
smiled we would not fear some concealed pur- 
pose was lurking beneath its sunshine. The 
heart of woman would be safe from the snares 
of the spoiler, and the arts which she is now 
compelled to resort to in her own defence 
would be succeeded by the graces of sincerity. 
Every man’s brow would be the index to his 
heart, and his words would embody forth the 
true colouring of his thoughts. Religion and 
morality wauld be materially benefitted, and 
truth unfold to us the true characters of our 
political leaders. Slander would shrink into 


| 


| graded condition to which such men descend, 


whilst it estimates that conduct as abhorrent 
and disgusting. in fact it argues but little for 
a man’s policy, and for the accomplishment of 
any sinister purposes he may have designed, to 
be publicly branded as dead to sense of mo- 
rality as a slanderer and traducer. Yet how 
often do we see men whose fair fame has been 
impeached by some thoughtless misdemeanour, 
instead of endeavouring to retrieve their repu- 
tations by virtuous conduct, rushing passion- 
ately and headlong into new excesses until they. 
are finally swallowed up in the vortex of infa- 
my, which their own reiterated vices has pre- 
pared for them, Eulogy from the lips of a we!! 
known sianderer is death to an honourable 
man’s reputation, inasmuch as that the worid 
will immediately conceive that the villain has 
been bribed to the office by the hopes of wealth, 
or by some sympathetic obligation. But praise 
from the lips of virtue and sincerity, added to 
a mind of superior elevation, is the richest in- 
cense offered at the shrine of young ambition, 
and the proudest tribute which couid be be- 
stowed upon the actions of a mortal. There 
are some dispositions, however, that are partic. 
ularly sensitive to defamation let it proceed 
from a source however polluted. This, if not 
a weakness, is certainly an error of the under- 
standing, for it is as natural for vice and iguo- 
miny to envy virtue and wisdom, as it is for Sa- 
tan to despise christianity. We therefore con- 
sider calumny, wheu it proceeds from a despi- 
cable source and floats through a coutaminaied 
current, as so much encomium; and whilst we 
contemn the imbecility of the detractor, we 
would laugh at the stratagems he might resort 
to for the accomplishment of his purpose, asso 
many ancnors which would drag him down 
deeper in the pit of his own destruction. 


NEWSPAPERS. 


On the return of every Monday morning 
we gather much information and intelligence 
from the stock of newspapers broug!it in by 
the different mails. The various tones of 
character in the minds of the editorial corps 
are so strikingly apparent, that although a 
dozen of them should treat of the same sw- 


all 


: 
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SOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
ADELAIDE. 


I had grown dull and languid. It had rained 

For many a weary hour incessantly. | 

My spirits sunk below their wonted ebb, 

And my lone heart was fill’d with thoughts of 
grief, 

I had seen Adelaide the eve before 

And parted from her with an aching’ brain. 


We had been sitting in a verdant vale, 

Beneath a group of cedars. At our feet 

Ran a clear rivulet, o’er which the light 

Of the bright stars shone out most beaute- 
ously. 

We had been gazing on those upper worlds, 

And Adelaide had wished that she had wings 

To flee away amid the blue serene, 

And mingle with the spirits of the stars. 

I pressed the roses of her sinless lips, 

And gazed upon her features, over which 

Her dark curls fell dishevell’d, and her eyes 

So ftarge and black, look’d more than elo- 

"quent, 

1 thought that Adelaide look’d very fair, 

And then I thought what angel forms might be: 

Two summers had thrown by their early 
flowers, 

Since I had met that maiden, and had told 

My revelations of idolatry. 

She had repaid them with a world of love, 

And it had been our wont for many an eve, 

To hie in company to that green spot, 

And chasten our young memories with 
thought. 

Adelaide looked very beautiful this night, 

And I unfolded her my inmost soul, 

F’en to the slightest thought it ever knew. 


I did not doubt that girl’s fidelity, 
Nor dream that she could ever have poured 
out 
Her fervent feelings at another’s shrine. 
But still amid our converse that sweet eve 
I did solicit in beseeching terms, | 
That she would swear by all her heavenly 
hopes 
She ne’er had lov’d be fore. 
sweet girl paused, 
And then a tremor came upon her eyes 
Like the emotions of a memory 
She fain would have forgotten. 
My soul thrilled 
With a fore-boding anguish, still sought 
With ’suasive terms and confidential looks 
That oath to seal my earthly happiness. _ 
At length her bright lips opened, and she spake 
Ina faint voice I never can forget, 
These simple words: 


“* My long loved Romeo, 

- The feeling that I bear thee, cannot change— 
Yet when I was a young and careless child 
There came a form among my early dreams, 
Whom my heart cherish’d in its innocence, 
With such a fervency I thought it—love. 
The dream soon passed away as did the form. 
The first still lives in memory, and the last, 
Forgive me, Romeo, that is in the grave!” 


- never met sweet Adelaide again! 
ROMEO. 


__ [For the Philadelphia Album.] 
THE SMALL GENIUS—NO. 3. 

_ Since my last I have recognized an old ac- 
quaintance, who may be of some service to me 
in the course of my lucubrations. He is an 
ald school fellow named Bob Whimsical, a 
perfect adept in small talk, a connoisseur of 
beauty, a fellow of infinite humour, with tal-| 
ents as versatile as the smiles of a coquette. 
His proper elentent is a ladies drawing room, a 
cotillion party, or some such congregation, 
where the gentler sex are predominant. As 
a critic of beauty Bob is a perfect Sangrado, 
and in love matters, which passion by the bye 
is his proper element, the most exquisite Pro- 
teus that this age has produced. For myself, 


Mr: Editor, you must know that I am far from 
being a woman hater, yet my companionship 
is not wholly feminine, neither doJ conceive it 
argues much for a man’s understanding to be 
perpetually found in the society of women. 
Such society in moderation is an advantage to 
aman, inasmuch as it throws a polish and re- 
finement over the roughness of his nature, and 
brings forth the sensibilities which his entire 


communion with men would tend to cicatrize. | ° 
But to our story. Bobis moderately handsome, | 22333 
has a better figure than face, is exceedingly | 25%) 
voluble of tongue, admirably drilled in the sci-| & 


ence of flattery, and possesses a certain air of 
confidence and consequence, which is an ex- 
cellent substitute for ability and worth. The 
fact is, the fellow is no fool, and has become so 


familiar with the little peccadilloes, weaknesses | 


and tangible points of female disposition,that | 


am merely of secoudary importance when Bob 


is present. He passes me off for a genius, and 
as my peregrinations through a part of Europe, 
have embellished my brain with a collection of 
anecdotes and moving accidents by flood and 
field, I occasionally cut quite a conspicuous 
figure in the tea table conversation of Bob’s ac- 
quaintances. The worst of it, however, is that 
I possess very little information respecting ths 
various costumes of the people with whom I 
have associated, and on more occasions than 
one, | have felt exceedingly sheepish in being 
unable to reply to the questions of some pert 
Miss respecting spring fashions, ball dresses, 
&c. My visit to Europe, was for the purpose 
of obtaining information I never dreamed of 
having occasion to particularize bonnets, hoods, 
veils, and the concatenation of superfluities 
which mingle in the wardrobes of the femi- 
nine gender. In these extremities I generally 
find an able assistant in my quondam friend. 
1 was at first surprised at the facility with 
which he ran through, ponceaw, corsage, man- 
cherons, agraffee, and similar terrs, but had 
the mystery satisfactorily explained, when 
he informed that The World of Fashion, was 
one of the most ostensible works in his library. 
[t was some time before I could gain a suffi- 
cient knowledge of the subjects discussed at 
my friend’s. acquaintances, to render myself at 


{all agreeable, the difficulty is rapidly wearing 


away however, and [ hope in a short time to 
rival Mr. Whimsical, much to my own satis- 
faction. In fact my vanity leads me to suppose 
that I shall eclipse him with many, not that I 
naturally have any superior attractions of eith- 
cr a personal or a mental nature, but then it is 
so agreeable to women to excite adoration, and 
then they are so fond of novelty, and I feel so 
confident that I shall be able to admire them 
with so much enthusiasm, and:in fact I shall 
be so attentive, write divine verses in their Al- 
bums, and play such ‘* fantastic tricks before 
high heaven,” as cannot butmake the sweet lit- 
tle angels weep in very ecstacy. Then I can 
love, oh Cupid! I can go distracted—just when 
I please. I can also be so exceedingly roman- 
tic, the Knight of the Rueful countenance will 
be forgotten after my chivalric exploits, and so 
sentimental that Werter will sink into insigni- 
ficance when contrasted,with me. In deep de- 
sign and stratagem, I will be a Vivian Grey, in 
independence a De Vere, and in desperate reck- 
lessnes of the world, a perfect prototype of the, 
Red Rover... With these qualifications I can- 
not fail to entrance my friend Bob’s acquaint- 
ances, and whilst | strut through the ball room 
a Beau Brummel in appearance, and a Pe- 


trarch in love, I cannot certainly fail to prove 


irresistable. Oh the rhapsody of my anticipa- 
ted character has almost made me forget my. 
natural one. What a pity it is that I was not 
born a poet. There is no Jove like a poet’s love, 
none half so delirious and intense. However 
my old plan of plagiarism must answer my pur- 
poses hereafter, as heretofore. Before your 


have attended Whales’ Cotillion party. Were 
you ever there, sir? Oh there are some beauti- 
ful creatures among the assembly, and some— 
but perhaps another may fancy them. In 
my next I shall; entertain you with’a sketch 
of the cotillion. 

ASMODEUS. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1828. 


HYPOCRISY. 


‘** A robe of seeming truth an’ trust 
Hid crafty observation, 
And secret hung with poison’d crust, 
The dirk of defamation: 
A mask that, like the gorget, showed, 
Dye varying on the pigeon; 
And for a mantle large and broad, 
He wrapt him in Religion.” . 
Hypocrisy A-la-mode.—Bvrns. 
An accomplished hypocrite is a human ser- 
pent that should ke shunned and detested be- 
yond all other villains that disgrace humanity. 
An open, bold faced villain may readily be de- 
tected and provided against; but a secret, ma- 
levolent and plotting scoundrel, who smiles 
in your face whilst_he is machinating some 
scheme to effect you injury, and who deals out 
honied words for the blackened purpose of be- 
traying you to ruiff, is a monsterthat should be 


contemned, disgraced and pointed at as a fiend 


without principle, anda frame without a soul. | 


A highway-man and a sea-robber, and in short 
every kind of vicious character, save a hypo. 
crite, is at once known by the commission of 
his dé@eds, and stigmatized with public scorn 
and animadversion. But a skilful hypocrite 
conceals the end of his duplicity under the 
cloak of virtue, and when you bare the bosom 
of your reputation and interests with the most 
confidence, then his dagger is driven with the 
deepest plunge, and your ruin effected witha 
moré deliberate aim. A hypocrite is to be 
dreaded in’almost every department of life, 
from the sentimental friendships of boyhood, 
to the confident risks of fortunes, happiness 
and honour. The most depraved deceitfulness 
is that which makes its purposes consist alone 
in the anguish or downfall of another. Hypo- 
cris that’has for itsend only the accomplish- 
ment of some self-interested object, the attain- 
ment of which cannot effect the happiness of 
another, may arise altogether froma natural 
apathy to honourable feelings and a calculating 
want of principe. But that wretch who can 
deliberately watch with the ‘eagle eyes of 
jealousy” for some appropriate opportunity to 
ruin a friend, or to weave around some un- 
suspecting head a cobweb of difficulty and 
danger, as well as the heartless monster who 
can win the affectians of a woman in idle self- 
adulation, must. be depraved in soul, lost to ha- 
nour, abject to principle, and unworthy to herd 
with the hungry wolves of the desert. The ex- 
tinction of no one vice would have such a 
happy and beneficial effect upon the human 
family as hypocrisy. ‘Truth would flow spon- 
staneously from all lips, and when a man 
smiled we would not fear some concealed pur- 
pose was lurking beneath its sunshine. The 
heart of woman would be safe from the snares 
of the spoiler, and the arts which she is now 
compelled to resort to in her own defence 
would be succeeded by the graces of sincerity, 
Every man's brow would be the index to his 
heart, and his.words would embody forth the 
true colouring of his thoughts. Religion and 
morality would be materially bénefitted, and 
truth unfold to us the true characters of out 


next pala Mr. Editor, Bob and I will 


| and disgusting. 


the “chaos of etefnal darkness,” and her fos- 
ter sister, Envy, hide her face among the sha- 
dowy forms that Jay beneath the stream of 
Lethe. In short, if deceit could but for a little 
while be banished from the bosoms of human 

nature, the world would. be completely revolu- 
tionized; the early dreams of Eden would again 
revive, and the wished for Millenium approach 
like an everlasting rainbow to hover over the 


= | world. | 


_DETRACTION. 
For agentleman to descend and grapple wits 


=2== | a fellow who is divested both of principle and 


reputation, is in a manner to place himself on. 
a level with the rascal. Yet there are some 
situations in life where collusions of this nature, 
are actually unavoidable. The interpolations 
of scoundrels are like the impertinent yelpings 
of a dog, who will not be silenced until his. 
mouth is muzzled by the same hand that be- 
queatks him the ofial from his table, the hum- 
ble bread of charity, Yetit isa question wih 
us whether the man who nurtures a viper for: 
the sake of empicying his venom, is not an 
equally poisonous and detestable animal in so- 
ciety, with the serpent himself. Indeed we are 
inclined to think of him ina still more con- 
temptible light. There is a species of cowardice 
attached to the character of an individual who 
could devise a system of calumaiation, yet like 
the monkey in the fable, employ a cat’s paw 
in the shape of a fool's brain, to make his ca- 
lumnies public, which is of so mean and un- 
manly a nature, that the poitroon who is guilty 
of such an action, is far more despicable than 
his agent, The contempt which such conduct 
excites, is of that nature which pities the de- 
graded condition to which such men descend, 
Whilst it estimates that conduct as abhorrent 
In fact it argues Bat little for 
a man’s policy, and for the accomplishment of 
any sinister purposes he may Have designed, to 
be publicly branded as dead to all sense of to- 
rality as a slanderer and traducer. Yet how 
often do we see men whose fair fame has been 
impeached by some thoughtiezs misdemeanour, 
instead of endeavouring to retrieve their repu- 
tations by virtuous conduct, rushing passion- 
ately and headiong into new excesses until they» 
are finally swallowed up in. the vortex of inta- 
my, which their own reiterated vices bas pre- 
pared for them. Eulogy from the lips of a we!l 
known slanderer is death to an honourable 
man’s reputation, inasmuch as thatthe world 
will immediately conceive that the villain has 
been bribed to the office by the hopes of wealth, 
or by some sympathetic obligation. Hutpraise 
from the lips of virtue and sincerity, added to 
a mind of superior elevation, is the richest in- 
cense offered at the shrine of young ambition, 
and the proudest tribute which could be be- 
stowed upon the actions of a mortal. There 
are some dispositions, however, that are partic - 
ularly sensitive ‘to defamation let it proceed 
from a source however polluted. This, if not 
a weakitess, is certainly an error of the under- 
standing, for it is as natural for vice and iguo- | 
miny to envy virtue and wisdom, as it is fur Sa- 
tun to despise christianity. .Wetherefore con-) 
sider calumny, wheu it proceeds from a despi- 
cable source and floats through a contaminated 
current, as so much encomium; aud whilst we 
contemn the imbecility of the detractor, we 
would laugh at the stritagetns he might resort 
to for the accomplishmeut of his purpose, as so 
many ancnors which would drag bim dowa 
deeper in the pit of his own destruction. | 


NEWSPAPERS. 


| On the return of every Monday mornisg 
we gather much information and int-ligence 
from the stock of newspapers brought iq by 
the diferent mails. The various tones of 
character in the minds of the editorial corps 
ere so strikingly apparent, that although a 


political leaders. S!qnder would shrink into 


dozen of them should treat of the saine seb- 
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ject, they handle it in such a variety of ways 
that each embodies interest if not instruction. 
There is such a vast dissimilarity in the intel- 
lects of mankind, that like the human physi- 

¥nomy, notwo minds can be found exactly 

in harmony with each other, throughout the 

whole wide range of existence. Each has his 
peculiar characteristic, and where the lucu- 

brations of one editor are marked by jocula- 
rity and wit, those of another are peculiarized 

by moroseness and melancholy, and so on to 
the end of the chapter. When we take up 
the Boston Bulletin, as we do now, it is with 

a confident expectation of perusing some plea- 

sant article, ridiculing the absurdities of the 
times, or laughing at the follies of human na- 
ture. And here we have apiece of this cha- 

racter called the Quarrels of the Printers, 
which preaches, prates, and laughs a little at 
the congressional doings concerning retrench- 
ment, public printing, Mr. Randolph, Mr. 
Sparhawk, Charles King, &e. We also learn 
from the Bulletin that Mr. Goodrich of Bos- 
ton has just published an elegant volume 
comprising selections from the various annu- 
aries of the season, entitled Zhe Beauties of 
the Souvenirs, Another item of interest is an 
article reprehending the conduct of our Thea- 
tre managers in announcing Dr. M‘Henry’s 
benefit so illnaturedly, if not unjustly. 

The Morning Courier.—We never examine 
the pages of this daily journal without disco- 
vering something beyond the ordinary dishes 
which are served up through the columns of 
‘newspapers. ‘The literary department of the 
Courier is under the superintendance of Mr- 
Brooks the poet, and the nice discrimination 
and refined taste which he displays in the per- 
furmance of this duty has obtained for the 

Courier a high character, and an extensive 
circulation. Besides Mr. Brooks, there are 
three other gentlemen who assist in conduct- 
ing the various departments of this journal, 

Messrs. Skillman, Lawson and Webb. They 
are severally recognized as men of talent, and 
under such a combination of directors we are 
not surprised that the excellence of this publi- 
cation has obtained for it extensive patronage. 

The New York Truth Veller—is a weekly 

sheet containing a large portion of reading 
matter, printed in small type, on fine paper. 
The name of its editor is not made-ostensible, 

“but the manner in which the paper is conduct- 
ed proves him to be a man of energetic intel- 
lect, liberal principles and generous feelings. 

_And here we cannot refrain from adverting to 
the brotherly good will and cordial fellowship 
which appears to exist among a mojoriiy of 
the New York editors in contrast to those of 
our own city. A man of genius in New York 
is sought after and publicly recognized as 
‘such forthwith. His productions are examin- 
ed with the eye of kindness, and eulogized in 
deserving terms, without any envious feelings 
obstructing the current of his praise. Notso 
in Philadelphia. Genius and talents, instead 
of being cherished and fostered, are blighted 
and suppressed, and when a meritorious work 
appears, instead of its being favourably usher- 
ed into public notice, a cold acknowledgment 
of the fact of its existence is all the courtesy 
that is extended tothe stranger. Mankind are 
indeed a selfish set, but the Philadelphians are 
among the most selfish of Americans. We are 
a8 much attached to our own domicil and to 
the peculiarities of our native city as any body, 
but we do deeply regret the forbidden and 
calculating countenance which is extended to 
native merit, be it of whatever description it 
may. We have alluded to this subject in con- 
sequence of reading in the Truth Teller a 
most lively and liberal example of good fel- 
Jowship in speaking of a competitor’s journal. 
It does honour to the liberality of the editor, 
and adds another to the meritorious proper- 
ties of his paper. The advocacy of the Truth 

_ Teller, is devoted to the cause of Catholicity 


Ireland. These objects have ever been 


sustained in an admirable manner, and noson 
of Erin will ever turn away from its pages 
without having his patriotism strengthened, 
and the welfare of his country more at his 
heart. 

The Yankee——This paper is published in 
Portland Me. and is edited by John Neal. He 
is the author of three or four violent novels, but 
has had the eccentricities of his genius chast- 
ened down by experience and the lash. Heis 
the most absurd egotist we ever met with, and 
the columns of his paper exhibit energy and 
impudence, vulgarity and slang. He has been 
residing for some years past in England, wri- 
ting for the Magazines, and as the New York 
Evening Gazette, and. many others say, slan- 
dering his country. Mr. Neal denies this 
charge in pretty positive terms. We did not 
expect this denial from him, as his audacity is 
unparallelled. His paper is quite a curiosity. 
All who have any pretensions tu jiterature or 
fameexpect to be noticed by Mr. Neal. In what 
matter, is to them of little consequence. Heis 
too well known to be heeded otherwise than in 
burlesque. His notions on poetry, are not in 
consonance with his verses, norare his opin- 
ions of prese, in harmony with his novels. We 
shall. have occasion to speak of the Yankee 
hereafter, as of some other publications of} 
merit, which lie on our table. Want of space 
prevents a continuation of the subject this 
week. 


7 SCURRILITY. 

‘\ Who is the puppy?—Editor Mercury.” 

We have recently been honoured With seve- 
ral indecent and scurrilous paragraphs from the 
pen of an editor whose name is a disgrace to 
the land that gave him dirth. Cobbett, with 
all his coarseness, vulgarity, and low breeding, 
is a pink of delicacy when contrasted with this 
grovelling and polluted malefactor of reputa- 
tion. He has confessed that the highest object 
of his ambition is to become notorious at the 
expense of principle, integrity and honour, and 
in effecting this object, he has sacrificed every 
claim to the character of a gentleman, and is 
now known and acknowledged as the mad, des- 
perate and abandoned public calumniator.— 
The phrenzy of his maledictionsand the agony 
of his despair are really horrible. Ail that 
bears the impress of worth is food for the rank- 
ling venom of his spirit, and the pages of his 
paper exhibit weekly a larger portion of envy, 
malevolence and moral depravity, than we 
ever imagined could fall to the lot of any thing 
human. He wouid affect to be a man of ge- 
nius, but the imbecility of his mind so ut- 
terly contemptible, and the wretchedness of 
his resources are so strikingly palpable, that the 
impndence of the affectation is absolutely ridi- 
culous. Were we ever so disposed to enter into 
a controversy with this madman, a proper re- 
spect for our readers, and for the character of 
our paper, would prevent us. We are not wil- 
ling to receive mud in exchange for missiles, 
and as the former is the principal article in 
which he deals, we shal] hereafter leave him 
to wallow in the mire unmolested, In his next 
paper we shall expect to trace the agonizing 
contortions of his revenge, It is the only hu- 
man feeling that remains in his prostituted soul, 
and it would be a pity indeed if its flickering 
emanations of despair should be productive of 
no balm to the wounded spirit of its despicable 
possessor. ‘The animosity of fools is wasted in 
threats, it would be better therefore if the man 
of genius would make his powers apparent.— 
Hitherto he has been playing the spaniel, fawn- 
ing and licking our feet in mockery. We know 
him to be a blood hound and wont to lap his 
tongue in the venom of slander. Every ca- 
lumny that he utters in relation to ourselves 
will be an honour. Let him shower them thick 
upon us therefore, for hereafter we assure him 


gentility into the mud of scurrility even though 
he should how] his calumnies forth with the 
strength of a bull-dog. 


The Palladium.—The editor of this paper 
has accused us of publishing a piece of his com- 
position from the Memorial, without giving the 
proper credit. We have only to say in exten- 
uation of our inadvertency, that we copied the 
article from the New York Mirror, where it ap- 
peared as anonymous both as regards author- 
ship and original publicity. 


EF Those of our subscribers residing in the 
S. W. and N. W. sections of the city who do 
not receive their papers, will please inform us, 
as the carrier has been changed on that route. 


THEATRICAL. 


Miss Kelly continues an attractive star at 
our theatre. She has ever been a favorite 
with the Philadelphians, and although their 
partiality has not been manifested in so deci- 
ded a manner as formerly, during her present 
engagement, this circumstance can only be 
accounted for by the strange depression which 
has of late come over the theatrical public. 
Miss Kelly has always been acknowledged an 
actress of sterling worth, and her personal 
appearance is of that character which adds an 
exquisite charm to good acting. Since last 
winter the person of this lady has materially 
altered, and although we have heard many 
express an opinion that the change was ad- 
vantageous, we are not among the number, 
She has already appeared in most of her first 
characters, none of which have been sustain- 
ed with less animation, zest and spirit than 
heretofore. Her, Hyppolite in She Would and 
she Would-Not on Monday evening, was ‘‘as 
full of spirit as the month of May.” Mr. 
Southwell as Don Philip, afforded general sa- 
lisfaction. Jefferson’s Don Manuel was ex- 
quisite. Mr. Burroughs we are sorry to say 
does not prove so successful as formerly. He 
is a young actor, far above mediocrity. His 
personation of the Stranger was chaste and 
well received.. Miss Emery as Mrs. Haller 
outdid our most sanguine anticipations. Last 
evening Mr. Burroughs sustained the part of 
Jerry Hawthorn with humour and vivacity. 
This evening Miss Kelly appears as Miss 
Hardcastle in She stoops to Conquer. 

The Opera of Artaxerxes has been produced 
at the N. Y. Park theatre. Mrs. Austin, Mrs. 
Knight, Mr. Pearman, and Mr. Horn are en- 
gaged init. The opera is favourably spoken 
ofin the N. Y. papers. Mrs. Sloman made 
her debut at the Park as Isabella on Monday 
week. 

At the Chatham theatre Mrs. Entwisle took 
a benefit on Monday. Two noviciates made 
their first attempt as Don Jalio and Zanga. 
One of them succeeded. Miss Twibill took a 
benefit at this house last evening. 


SUMMARY. 

A shad caught near Bombay Hook, was 
brought to our market on Saturday morning 
last. It was bought by Mr Head, of the Maun- 
sion House Hotel. 


The fund of the American Society for the 
promotion of temperence, now amounts to 
nearly $14,000. 

Judge James, recently impeached before the, 
legislature of South Carolina, has been pro- 
nounced guilty of four charges, sufficient to 
require his removal from the bench. 


A duel was fought at New Orleans, on the 
29th ult. between a Mr. Vaux and judge Leon- 
ard, in which the former was killed on the 
spot. This isthe sixth instance of fatal duels 
within a very short period. ; 

A man has been committed to jail in New 
York, for stealing an Umbrella out of a church. 


There was a deficiency of $35,000 in the 
revenue of the city of N. York, last year, and 
notice is given that the taxes are to be aug- 
mented 12 1-2 per cent. | 


are supposed to be on their way te that port, 
viz: nine from Liverpool, six from Havre, and 
three from London. Eleven are considered as 
already due. 


Ina late English paper, we observe the mar- 
riage of the daughter of some great Rotterdam 
banker, with a German name so full of conso- 
nants that we can neither speak it nor write it, 
to whom the indulgent father gave a portion of 
seven millions. Nicodemus Crouquil would 
ask, ‘I vonder if she has got any sisters.” 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


France,—The tranquility of France can on- 
ly be secured by the retirement of Mr. Villeie, 
and the abolution of the censorship. Knowing 
as he does, the excitable nature of the people; 
conscious, as he must be, that they will never 
become reconciled to his administration; pru- 
dence should teach him humility. Even should 
he succeed in maintaining his uneasy elevation, 
what has he toexpect but that dissatisfaction 
should increase until it becomes dangerous in 
the extreme. He should take a Jesson, and a 
warning from the history of the past. 


Spain.—Ferdinand appears to have resolved 
hupon pacifying his kingdom by acts of cruel- 
ty and bloodshed. Lenity doesnot unite with 
his views of policy, and he manifests en utter 
disregard of his plighted faith. Letters from 
Barcelona, of Nov. 24th, state that “a system 
of terror continues to rejgn throughout all Ca- 
talonia. Executions are very frequent at Tar- 
ragona. The prisons of Barcelona are so 
crowded with prisoners from the country, that 
it is not possible to put in a single man more. 
In fine, a great number of rebel efficers, who 
came in on the faith of the amnesties, have 
been sent to the gallies at Porto Rico, and oth- 
ers drag the bullet at Tarragona, and other 
towns of Catalonia, where they are compelled 
to Jabour on the public works.” 


Portugal.--Don Miguel was to have left Vi- 
enna, on the 29th Dec. A change of Ministry 
was expected on his arrival at Lisbon; but the 
Minister of Finance (Carvalho) was to retain 
his place. Villa Rel was to be the Minister of 
War. The Princess Regent was to remain at 
Lisbon, where she may yet use her great wealth 
in keeping up her importance. 
was to take Paris in his route to Lisbon. 


Austria.—F rankfort papers of 27th Nov. re- 
mark, that tthe fear of the present state of 
things at Constantinople, may in the end, lead 
ta hostilities, and that Austria may be thereby 
obliged to assemble a large army, has caused 
the prices of corn to rise in the neighbourhood, 
and also in Saxony and Wirtemberg.” Whose 
side wil! Prince Metternich support ip the 
struggie? His cunning diplomacy has brought 
him into a very awkward and difficult situation, 
from which even his head (and it is long enovgh 
in all conscience) may not easily devise means 
of extrication. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Several valuable favours have been received 
since our last. They shall be attended to ium- 
mediately. | 


MARRIAGES. 

On Friday evening, the 25th Jan. by the Rev. 
Dr. Abecrombie, Mr. Henry Stoddart, to Miss 
Louisa Henrietta, daughter of the late Mr. 
Frederick Montmollon, all of this city. 


In Trenton, N. J. on the 2d inst. by the Rev. 
John Smith, Mr. George W. Malin, of ‘Bur- 
dette, Tompkins county, N. Y. to Miss Rosetta 
C. daughter of William Hyer, Esq. 

In Wysox, Luzerne co. on the 29th ult. by 
the Rev. Mr. Wilson, Mr. D. M. Bull, editor of 
the Tioga Pioneer, to Miss Sopronia, daughter 
of Mr. Shepard Patrick of Bradford county. 

At Danville, Pa. on Tuesday the 29th ult. by 
W. Wilson, Esq. Bethuel Vincent, Esq. to Mrs: 
Jane Kerr, both of Milton. 


DEATHS. 

On the 8th inst. in the 25th year of his age, 
Thomas Lloyd Norris, son of Joseph Parker 
Norris, Esq. 

On Saturday last, in the tenth year of her 
age, Elizabeth, daughter of Joseph Whitaker. 


On Monday morning, the 11th inst. of a }in- 
gering illness, Mr. George “mith, in the 23d 
year of his age. ’ 

I Wilmington, De}. on Sunday, the 10th inst. 
Mrs. Rasana Larkin, consort of Mr. William 


that we shall not walk from the pavement of 


Eighteen of the New York Foreign 
a 


Larkin, merchant of that borough. 


on Miguel 
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LADIBS’ LITERARY GAZETTE. | 


‘“Unstudied thoughts, and brief remarks are 
Critics approdch not—friends we need not fear.” 


(For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
THE FATAL QUARREL. 


‘« Elizabeth,” said the stern voice of Mr. Richley, 
to his gentle daughter, “ Elizabeth, have you seen 
any of the Wallace’s to day?” “ Yes, father,” was the 
unhesitating answer of Elizabeth as she adjusted her 
father’s elbow chair, and prepared to make his tea, 
“T have seen both Charles and Emma, early this 
morning.”—-She saw that her father was discom- 
posed; but, as he was never seriously displeased with 
her, she thought the cloud would soon pass away.— 
‘* We have seen too muchof these Wallace’s,” said 
the old gentleman, “and listen to me child, do you 
hear? never let me know of your having any further 
intercourse withthem. I renounce their society for- 
ever, aud I expect you to obey me!” ‘* Dearest 
father,” exclaimed the wonder-struck Elizabeth,— 
**what can be the matter, how have they offended 
you; what have Charles and Emma done, that I must 
no Jonger consider them friends!”—* I tell you girl, 
that I forbid you even to speak to them: I shall lay 
the same command on your brother: their father has 
insulted me, publicly insulted me,—I never will for- 
give him! he to censure my opinions! he to oppose 
me, and to use such language! I have cherished a vi- 
per in my bosom that has stung me at last! From this 
day I am his enemy!”—* Father, dear father,” inter- 
rupted the amazed girl, ‘‘ do not suffer a hasty word, 
ot a difference in political opinions to sever the 
friendship of so many years! do not give way to re- 
sentment against your old friend! Mr. Wallace, I 
know, truly regards you; he is hasty in his temper, 
but he respects your opinions in most matters; let me 
pray you to forgive this first offence!”—“ Be silent! 
Elizabeth,” said the exasperated old man, “ my reso- 
lution is taken—never shall Wallace or his children 
again cross my threshold: he has used language that 
can never be forgiven: neither have I spared him: 
his children will take part with their father: our in- 
tercourse is atan end.” Elizabeth sighed deeply, 
but no longer dared to remonstrate with her angry 
father. She hoped that her brother Henry would 
exert his influence to calm the passionate resentment 
of their parent, but she knew that when once offend- 
ed, he was not easily appeased.—Contrary to her ex- 
pectations, her brother, who had entered with a flush- 
ed cheek, and angry brow, listened to his father’s ag- 
gravated account of the insults he had received, in 
gloomy silence, without offering one word in excul- 
pation of the man whom he had known from infancy, 
and who had shown him many acts of kindness, and 
almost parental regard, nay, who had long antici- 
pated being allied to them by a double tie; for the 
beautiful Emma Wallace was the affianced bride of 
Henry Richley, and his gentle sister had received 
vows of eternal love from Charles Wallace, and re- 
paid them with her guileless affection. No wonder 
she was appalled at the darkened countenance 
of her brother, as he listened to their father’s an- 
gty recital, from which she gathered, that at a 
_ public dinner, given in honour of a signal victory ob- 

tained by our gallant conntryman, a toast drank by 
her father had given umbrage to Mr. Wallace, who 
had expressed his disapprobation.—This had led to a 
warm discussion between the old friends, in the heat 
of which so many severe accusations and bitter retorts 
passed on both sides, that the dispute had amounted 
to an actual quarrel, and their mutual friends had 
interposed, to prevent further mischief: but when 


|| Wallace, from whom he had heard of the dispute be- 


‘Half suspecting that the conduct of Mr. Wallace was 


jate his own conduct even in his own eyes, and witha 


she heard him confess that in the height of his an- | 


ger he had aimed a blow at his old friend, Elizabeth 
blushed for the gray hairs of her father, and wept bit- 
terly.—Henry Richley had just parted from Emma 


tween their parents, and the beautiful, but haughty 

Emma had told him, with tears it is true, yet witha 

determined voice and manner, that ‘‘they must meet 

no more, until his father had apologised to her’s for 
the insult offered”—“ It was her father’s command,” 
she said, ‘ whose hitherto unsullied honour had been 
called in question by the man who had professed to 
be his friend—a blow too from that man, had descend- 
ed upon the gray head of her father, and his child 
could not forget it.”--Henry had left her overwhelm- 
ed with shame and grief: resentment too for her 
haughty tone and manner, rankled in his heart, and 
his spirit proud as her own, could ill brook the hu- 
miliation of an apology from his parent when de- 
manded insuch terms. Emma had acted unwisely, 
while she intended to act nobly; she felt the sacrifice 
she was making, but she imagined that filial affection 
demanded it, and she believed the united entreaties 
of Henry and Elizabeth would prevail on their fa- 
ther to offer the required concession—in this belief 
she soothed the wounded pride of her father, and per- 
haps gratified her own, by giving him a solemn pro- 
mise, that she would implicitly obey his command.— 
Emma did not at that time reflect on the selfishness 
ofa parent who could demand of his children the sa- 
crifice of their happiness, and the violation of asolemn 
engagement, in order that he might show his impla- 
cable resentment towards the man who had insulted 
him, and whose children, bound to his own by the 
most tender ties, were as innocent as they were of 
offence towards him. Henry’s feelings were the 
more distressed at this unfortunate occurrence, from 
his knowledge that, in consequence of some impor- 
tant mercantile transactions, his father was indebted 
to Mr. Wallace to a large amount; and he felt cer- 
tain, that for obvious reasons, he never would apolo- 
gize while that debt remained ancancelled; to refund 
so large a sum at this time, he knew was impossible, 
without producing the most ruinous consequences.— 


influenced, in some degree, by this circumstance, 
Henry sat buried in gloomy reverie—while his fa- 
ther, stung with anguish by seeing the tears of his 
darling Elizabeth which he felt to be a reproach to 
himself, and alarmed by the gloomy silence of his son, 
could only give vent to his feelings by reiterated 
complaints against his former friend, as if to extenu- 


mixture of shame and obstinacy, and half fearful his 
children would refuse to obey him, again repeated his 
command to them to “ break off all further connex- 
ion with the Wallace’s.”—** Your command, Sir, is 
unnecessary with respect to me,” exclaimed Henry, 
in a tone which plainly indicated, that habitual re- 
spect for his father was struggling with other feel- 
ings: “ Emma Wallace has repeated to me the wishes 
of her father that we may never meet again, unless, 
which I dare not hope, you shall think proper to apo- 
logize to him for the blow you gave him: If my hap- 
piness and that of my sister, and in all probability the 
peace of Charles and Emma, are to be the sacrifice 
to resentment for a quarrel, which, pardon me, sir, is 
as puerile as unbecoming, we have only to submit, for 
I will never sue for favourto a men who has it in his 
power to impute such humiliation to a wrong mo- 
tive.” “ And is Charles,” burst from the pallid lips 
of Elizabeth, “is Charles thus willing, passively to 


renounce us! to break assunder the bonds which have 
for years been forming—does he join in the implace. 


Charles Wallace will hold different language, he will 
strive to heal the breach between our parents, he is 
as noble, and as free from prejudice, as my own dear 
brother is when he does not suffer a blind resentment 
and false pride to usurp the place of reason and feel- 
ing! Father,” she continued, “I will obey your com- 
mands so far as never to seek an interview with my 
beloved friends; but, renounce them! give a promise 
to break with them forever! No! father, no! that is 
too much! I made a solemn engagement prior to your 
command, and unless Charles himself wishes to break 
it, it remains in full force on my part!” Elizabeth 
shrunk back as if frightened at her own temerity; but 
her eye was calm, no shadow of passion obscured its 
clear, deep blue, and her cheek in its pearly beauty, 
showed no suffusion of shame; for she had uttered 
sentiments dictated by principle as well as love.— 
Her father gazed on her in bewildered surprise. Was 
this the timid, fearful child, to whom his slightest 
wish had hitherto been a law? from whose bashful 
eyes, the slightest glance of reproof from his, had al- 
ways drawn tears? his conscience whispered that if 
she hesitated to obey him, he must be wrong, but the 
demons of pride and obstinacy had taken possession 
of his heart, and even the grief of his lovely daughter 
failed to move its stubborn purpose; while the con- 
sciousness that both his children silently condemned 
him, irritated his feelings almost to madness: and he 
pronounced curses deep and terrible, if they dared to 
disobey him. While his mind was in this fearful state 
—while yet Elizabeth clung round him with prayers 
that he would moderate his anger, and recal his ter- 
rible words; and called on her brother to join his pray- 
ers to hers, the door opened and Charles Wallace en- 
tered—he had been absent from the city since he 
saw Elizabeth at an early hour in the morning, and 
now called on his way home, as was his custom, to 
spend an hour in the society he so much loved. On 
his entrance, Mr. Richley started from his chair, and 
demanded in a voice choked with passion, ‘* What 
brings you here Sir? Do you come expecting to ex- 
tort from me an apology to your proud, insolent fa- 
ther? if so, return as you came, and be assured you 
have entered my house for the last time!” —** W hat is 
the meaning of all this?” enquired the astonished 
Charles—‘*‘ Mr. Richley, explain! Henry! Elizabeth, 
my own Elizabeth, tell me what has happened!”’— 
Elizabeth threw herself into his arms, exclaiming— 
“Oh Charles! forgive my father, for he knows not 
what he says.” While Charles pressed the fainting 
girl to his bosom, her father rudely seized his arm, 
and bade him relinquish her to him: ‘* Leave her, sir,” 
he exclaimed, “ and begone! ask your father why he 
demands an apology from me! go and hear the reci- 
tal of my outrages—hear him forbid you, as he has 
Emma, to hold further intercourse with us, and obey 
him better than my ungrateful children obey me!” — 
« Farewell, for a time, my Elizabeth:” said Charles 
Wallace, ‘‘ Mr. Richley recollect yourself. Henry, 
my friend, come with me this once.”” Henry darted 
a reproachful glance towards his father, and the 


young men left the house. 


(To be continued.) 


[For the Philadelphia Album.] 


On the Importance of the Cultivation of the Moral and 
Intellectual Powers of the Female Sez. 
_ (Concluded: } 


_ Most of the evils which have been considered the 
inevitable result of the high cultivation of the in- 
tellect powerg in woman, will be found to arise from 
the fact, that the moral powers are not duly cultivat- 


ble resentment of our fathers? Oh no! Henry, no!—| 


edalso. There can certainly be no necessity that 
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as the one are brought forth, the others should: be 
repressed. On the contrary, when both are culti- 
vated, there is a strong reciprocal action of the most 
favourable tendency. The more the mind is liberal- 
ized and refined, and expanded, while it is at the 
game time under the influence of moral principle, the 
more extended will be the view of duty, and the 
more deeply the feeling of responsibility will pervade 
the heart. There need be no fear that a woman 
thus influenced, however fascinating she finds the 
pursuits of knowledge; with whatever delight her 
taste revels amid the sweets of “classic literature, 
will be decoyed by these from a due attention to do- 
mestic duties. It is a common prejudice, and one 
which has been much authorised by fact, that a fe- 
male who is interested in literary pursuits, will have 
a disrelish and contempt for the ordinary avocations 
of life. But where there is the harmony of character 
for which we contend, the sentiment of duty, like the 
sun which shines alike on the palace and the cot, 
will gild every object within its rays with the same 
lustre. Another common prejudice is, that the love 
of display is inseparable in a woman from the posses- 
sion of intellectual power, and that knowledge in her 
inind is only used as a kind of ware for exhibition. 
This will inevitably be the case, where solid acquire- 
ments are made on the same principle and for the 
same end, as those light and superficia] accomplish- 
ments which so long constituted the tout ensemble of 
female education. But where the moral sentiment 
has been properly directed, such acquirements will 
be made with a view to the completeness of the 
character, and will be used as one of the essential 
instruments in forming it. ‘The luxurious fruit of 
autumn, is eaten by us, without any thought of the 
sun and dew by which it has been matured, yet we 
are fully sensible to the delicious flavour. the grateful 
odour and the brilliant colouring it has derived from 
these. Thus will it be with the female character, 
where its attainments are rightly directed, the re- 
sults only will be apparent. Another evil which is 
falsely attributed to the love of literary attainments 
in a woman, is that it abstracts her mind from the 
sympathies of social life. This cannot be the case, 
if her mind be rightly influenced. All the delight 
she finds in the cultivation of her mental powers, 
will be no equivalent for the indulgence of her social 


feelings. The hearts of those she loves, will be the|| 


only earthly shrine at which she will dedicate her 
attainments; and they will derive-their chief value, 
as it respects herself, from the meed of approbation 
they gain her here. If, indeed, without infringing 
on more immediate duties, she can occasionally 
weave a garland for the temple of literature, and be- 
dew it with pious sentiment, and consecrate it to the 
service of God, happy will she be, and she will esteem 
it her highest honour. 

But how are these happy effects in the female cha- 
racter to be produced? We hesitate not to answer by 
the principles of christianity, embraced in all their 
guiding and controuling influence. These will ele- 
vate the mind to lofty pursuits, for they bring it into 
an atmosphere where it has a boundless range for 
action and attainment. Christianity furnishes the 
most powerful incentives tothe cultivation of ald our 
powers. At the same time it directs such cultivation 
_ in entire subserviency to our relative obligations. It 
causes these obligations to harmonize; and no‘one 
class of duties is suffered to supersede another. 
Hence will be apparent the beautiful result—com- 


SCELLANY. 
, STANZA... 
YY L While on the cliff with calm delight she kneels, 
And the blue vales a thousand joys recall; 
See, to the last, last verge her infant steals! 
Oh, fly!—yet stir not! speak not! lest it fall! 
Far better taught, she lays her bosom bare, 
And the fond boy springs back to nestle there. 


an 


THE CATASTROPHE. 
It was Mrs. Knight’s benefit, and all the world was 
there; in other words, there might have been in the 
house some three score of people that one knew; and in 
spite of the brickdust hue which overlays the boxes, 
and the ghastly economy of the gas light company, 
one might have fancied the theatre a place of amuse- 
ment. I was in a mood to be amused myself. I was 
in the stage-box, and my mistress in one diagonally 
opposite, looking like herself that night, that is, like 
an angel; and lucky I thought myself, that a little 
low lady was before me, on the front seat. It was 
at that pleasing moment when the bell had silenced 
the orchestra, in the middle of a bar, and when the 
rising of the drop-curtain was discovering that pic- 
turesque landscape scene with which we all made 
our acquaintance in 1816, that I had a gladsome 


gation at the precise point where my mistress’s little 
hand lay carelessly over the front of the box. Iwas 
in unusual spirits—for it was now a fortnight since 
her first refusal of me, and I had collected my cour- 
age to encounter another. It was the very time when 
aman and a lover would wish to see all that went on. 
At that moment I was sensible of a commotion in 
the next box. There was a slamming of box-doors, 
and ashutting-down of seats, as if a party were enter- 
ing, when, of a sudden a darkness seemed to pass 
over my eyes: the audience, my mistress herself, 
disappeared from my view; I felt completely shrouded 
as Aineas in his cloud, at the court of Dido. It is 
a vertigo, thought 1—Have I gone distracted at 
Louisa’s turning and smiling at my rival?—Have the 
gas-lights gone out?—Hasan earthquake swallowed 
the opposite side of the house?—Or does Sinbad’s 
mighty roe overshadow me with his huge black 
wing?—What under heaven is it?-————It was a 
BONNET—a FASHIONABLE BLACK BONNET.—Balt. 
American. 


STANZAS. | 


I heard thy fate without a tear, 
Thy loss with scarce a sigh, 
And yet thou wert surpassing dear, 
_ Too loved of ail to die. | 
I know not what hath sear’d mine eye; 
The tears refuse to start; 
But every drop its lids deny, 
Falls dreary on my heart. 


Yes, deep and heavy, one by one, 
They sink and turn to care; 

As cavern’d waters wear the stone; 
Yet dropping harden there— 

ian cannot petrify more fast 
Than feelings sunk remain, 

Which coldly fix’d, regard the 


past, 
But never melt again. | 


A PHYSIOLOGICAL REVERIE. 
“Nature is greatest in her smallest works,” says 
Pliny. Crowds flock together to admire the agili- 
ty of a Circus performer; he stands on his head, they 
are astonished; he jumps over a rope some six feet high 
they are thunderstruck. And yet the performance 
of a man is infinitely inferior to that of a flea. The 


glance at the house, ending my ocular circumnavi- ||. 


With regard to muscular activity then, nature is 
maxima in minimis. Let us see if Pliny is correct 
in other respects. 
Why are little men so generally ashamed of their 
Zaccheism? Why should they repine because their 
neighbours command a horizon a little wider than 
theirs? The difference is all to their advantage— 
physiology and history unite in flattering their pride 
and their vanity. Nine-tenths of the great men of 
the world have been little men. Little men lead vast 
armies— little men write great books—little men 
achieve colossal reputations. And why? Because 
the vital principle, like steam, is more energetic, the 
more its sphere of activity is narrowed—in little men 
it acts on the high-pressure principle, sending them 
through life with power and impetuosity. Large men 
are s'ower in all their operations, mental and mate 
rial— their blood circulates less rapidly, and is longer 
in its journey from the heart tothe head—their pulse 
is less prompt. Whilst large men are deliberating. 
little men act, for they decide with more quickness, 
and execute with more rapidity. Some author has 
finely remarked, that a talkative, stirring, active little 
man, “labours to recover in time what he has lost in 
space.” The reverse holds good, with regard to men 
of great stature. 
But let not the tall and corpulent reader take this 
grievously to heart. We have comfort in store for 
him. Though he has less activity, he has more hap- 
piness; the pinguitude which deprives him of excita- 
bility is his shield against evils. He suffers less from 
contact with the world, physically and morally. His 
ribs and his sensibilities alike are better protected.— 
If his movements are slow, his desires are moderate— 
if he does not dash impetuously forward with ambi- 
tion, he jogs quietly along with contentment. He 
does not keep the world in an uproar, he does not 
gallop on war-horses and drive triumphal chariots.— 
He is methodical, consistent, and amiable; every one 
is his friend, and he preserves hischaracter. A little 
man might as well make up his mind to lose his repu- 
tation, wherever he may go, and whatever he may 
do. He is always in hot water, always abused and 
vilified. His activity and enterprize raise a hornet’s 
nest about his ears—people stare at his exploits and 
become envious of his powers—and before he has 
reached the half-way house of life, his character is 
gone. 
_A leading politician of this state once compared 
one of his antagonists, (who was a very little man) to 
a ‘then with her head cut off.” The comparison was 
meant as a sneer—it was in reality a compliment.— 
A hen with her head cut off, shows, for a time, far 
more activity than she ever exhibits previously to de- 
capitation. And what is activity but animation—the 
less active we are, the Jess is our vital principle, and 
complete inactivity is death. 


/ SONNET. 


I fain would round thy bosom twine — 

A string of those bright gems that shine 
Where Umman’s fondling billow curls 
Around the beds of sleeping pearls. 

But every thoughtful eye would see 

A gem of purer light in thee, ; 

Aud, lost in thy more brilliant an 

How soon those pearls would fade away! 


SONNET. 


To kiss a willing hand, 
Then turn away and wee 

To write false vows upon the sand, 
The waters soon must sweep! 
To swear that one alone 


most active biped cannot jump further than twenty 
feet, not four times his lenghth, while a flea will clear 


pleteness of attainment, of character, and 
the regular fulfilment of the duties of life. Ma 


his length, and yet gain no credit by the exploit 


at one bound, a distance equal td a thousand times|{ 


ined beneath the skies! — 
n hear unwept-—-with heart of stone, 
She broken 
This is faithlese—faithlés love! 
Such as warineth hearts that rove. 
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(For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
THE REVEL. 


** Whither oh! whither ye birds of night, — 

Do ye come from the realms where the stars 
shine bright, 

Why hover ye round the forest tree; 

And whence that aerial melody? 

The moon is high in the midnight air, 

Ye birds of night what seek ye there?” 


An eagle heard from the forest nigh, 


And he flapp’d his wings and his boding ery, 


Broke wildly forth from the forest tree, 

Mid unearthly sounds of revelry, 

As itdied away a soft voice sung, 

And thus the magic measure rung. 

** Where is the child of sin and woe, 

That seeks our mystic charms to know? 

He hath call’d us forth and shall hear the strain, 
That man may never hear again. , 


_* Thy voice hath broke on our festive mirth, 


Listen, oh! listen, thou son of earth! 

We have come from a dreary place of gloom, 

From the darkest nook of a dead-man’s tomb, 

And we dwell in the vault where the white 
corse lays, 


— And our lam ps are lit from death-light’s rays. | 
_ But we’ve come to the upper world to night, 


To revel awhile-in the moon beam’s light, 
And hover around the magic ring, — 

W here the unseen spirits of darkness sing. _ 
Theirs is the measure, and theirs is the song, 
That is floating e’en now the breeze along. 
Fach night when tolls the midnight hour, 
From vaulted dome and castles tower, 


‘Together they come to the regions of air, 
And hold their midnight revel there. 


And together they chant the mystic number 


_ Thatis destined to break some mortal’s slumber. 


Oh! many there are that sound who have heard, 
But it seems like the song of the evening bird, 


_ Or the sad’ning sound of the sighing wind, 

_ To all but him for whom ’tis design’d, 
_ But that one--he must hear that voice tho’ he sleep 
“On the heaving breast of the rolling deep. 


‘To the heart of youth that is warm like thine, 

It often.seems like a voice divine, 

And it tells of joys that neger decay, 

And of flowers that ne’er will fade away; 

Of the rose that blossoms without athorn, 

And the life thatiseverasunny morn. .. * 

And oft. do the mirthful hear that.call; 

*Mid the mazy danee—in the lighted hall. 

’Tis the secret voice—when the laugh swells high, 

That seems to whisper ‘thou must die!" 

This magic voice the dying hear, 

When.the death-watch ticks and the white shroud’s 
near, ! 

{ts sigh is heard in the sullen knell, 

Tolling at night from the passing bell. » ~~ 


** To the bleeding warrior oft. it comes, oun ot 

When the rojl shall beat from the muffled 
drums, sto fac) OF 

It chants of ‘home’=-when his fading 

Shall gaze fio more on hig native sky— . 

From every earthly tie forever. 


L. B. 
THE BEE. 
| ‘* Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 
Our object is happiness---ne’er could we mias it | 
1p In life’s varied path, ifthe talent were ours 
From all wé encounter some good to elicit, 


Thy voice hath broke on our festive mirth 
Listen, oh! listen, thou son of earth.” 
So loudly swell’d the magic uumber, 
That it woke the dreamer from his slumber, 
’ The wind sigh’d deep o’er the battlements high, 
But the voice and the song had floated by. ' 
| HARP OF THE ISLE. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
LINES, 
To a Gentleman who said to the writer, “ I believe 
your sex never forsake their friends in adversity.” 
If woman’s heart 1s changeless, constant still 
Midst scenes of adverse fate, through every ill— | 


She finds her safety in her swerveless truth 
in age her solace, and her prop in youth. 


*Tis true that woman’s trust is oft betrayed 

Her faith and love, a jest by scoffers made— 
That outraged feeling—and insulted truth— 

Oft blight the promise of her early youth, 

But souls like thine, can feel and prize the power 
Of swerveless friendship, in afflictions hour, 

And if, perchance thou wonderest, must approve 
For woman’s truth—will still survive man’s love, 
And so ’tis best—her heart was ne’er design’d 

To change its course with every changing wind, 
To smile when fortune smiles, and turn away, 
When clouds of sorrow shroud life’s smiling day, 
She seeks for kindness, sympathy, and aid, 

And, seeking, gives them all, though oft betrayed. 


By nature fragile, strong in soul alone, 

The tendrils of her love are fondly thrown, 

Round each support, and clinging firmly there 

Defy the shocks of life, the storms of care, 

And if the fabric to the dust i9¢hrown 

Round which they cling, it does not fall alone. 
HARRIET. 


[For the Philadelphia Album.] 
LINES TO 


Thyat ne’er was water’d by a tear, 
Nor e’er its winning graces seek, 
~ Or call that bosom half so dear. 


That, never knew a charm in woe, 
Which has a balm that oft endears; 

For beauty’s smile does brighter glow, * 
Encircled by her pearly tears, 


- Ifsunshine ever charm’d our mirth, 
And pain did e’er our pleasures shun; 
We’d harden like our kindred earth, | 
And grow a desert in the sun. 


But when the briny flood of tears, 
That rises from the fount of woe; 
_ With sorrow’s storm-cloud, disappears, 
Joy, brighter then, expands its bow. 


As bees gathersweetsfrom the meanest of flowers 


To be remembered by the ladies. —A_ correspondent 
assures us that chloride, sold by apotheearies, under 
the name of bleaching salts, in small'tin boxes, will 
certainly take out the most-inveterate grease spots 
from a silk dress, or cotton garments. Carpets how- 
ever badly bespattered by the upsetting of a lamp, 
ean be as readily restored to their former beauty, as 
ore can blow dust froma dry surface. For the el- 


_ 


terfieldingly leans into’a dish of gravy, or spans the 
breadth of his landlady’s' butter plate, there is nothing 
so clarifying. _ It is a white powder. whichia cockney 


I could not woo the smiling cheek, 


bows ‘of a gentleman’s best broadcloth, who uaches- 


might carry in one corner of his snuff+box; a, little: of, 


erful disinfecting agent in nature. The bad air of 


cellars, yards, stables, &c. can, and indeed, should be 


purified with it, very frequently,—as noxious effluvia 
is completely changed in character, wherever it has 
been used. To the arts, tothe unfortunate owners 
of good clothes, and to sluts and slovens, this chloride 
is a rare discovery. 


THE DYING MOTHER. 
From Pollok’s Course of Time. 
She made a sign 


To bring her babe—’twas brought and by plaec’d; 
€ 


She look’d upon its face, that neither smi 

Nor wept, nor knew who gazed upon’t, and laid 
Her hand upon its little breast, and sought 

For it, with look that seemed to penetrate 

The heaven—unutterable blessings, such 

As God to dying parents only granted, 

For infants left behind them in the world. 

‘“* God keep my child,” we heard her say, and heard 
No more; the Angel of the Covenant 

Was come, and faithful to his promise, stood 
Prepared to walk with her through death’s dark vale. 
And now her eyes grew bright, and brighter still, 
Too bright for ours to look upon, suffused 

With many tears, and closed without a cloud. 
They set as sets the morning star, which goes 

Not down behind the darken’d west, nor hides 
Obscured among the tempests of the sky, 

But melts away into the light of heaven. 


SCRAPS. 


Matrimony, isa medicine very proper for young 
men totake. It decides their fate—kills or cures. 


The first step in vice is like a man jumping into a 
river, the first touch of his body in the water is an 


lintroduction to the immersion of the whole man. a 


A lady dying who was much given to scolding, par- 
ticularly to the servants, her husband eaused an 
achievement to be put against his honse, under which 
was the following commonmotto, In celo queis. The 


|}coachman asked the undertaker’s apprentice the 


ineaning of these words, and on being informed it 
was there is rest in Heaven, answered, “Then I’m 
sure mistress be’ant there.” 


Sensibility. —A lady, who made pretensions to the 
most refined feeling, went to her butcher to remon- 
strate with him on his cruel practices. “How,” said 
she, “can you be so barbarous as to put little lambs 
to death?” ‘Why not, madam?” said the butcher, 
“vou would not eat them alive, would you?” 


(From the Bijou.). 
TO A LADY. 


Maid of the soul unfolding eye, 
' And form whose slightest change is grace 
Replete with witch’ries from on high, 
Yours are the beauties poets trace! 


Light as the young gazelle she bounds, 
Where violets grow, and daisies spring, 

Her glad voice breathing sweetest sounds 
And charming warblers on the wing,— 


Relieve my hopes and make her mine, 

_ Torment my doubts and bid her fly, 
Oh earth, that angel forms should shine, 
Nor fade with spring as roses die.— 

| ADELBERT. 


EGOTISM. 

An ostentacious man would rather relate a blun- 
der, oranabsurdity he has committed, than be de- 
barred from talking of his own dear person. Most 
of our modern prefaces, savour very strongly of ego- 
tisin. Every insigifficant author fancies it of impor- 
tance to the world, to’ know tlrat he did write his 
book in the country, that he didit to pass away some 
of his-idle hours, that it was published at the i oat 
tunity of friends, or that his natural temper, studies, 
PI conversation, led him to the;choice of his subject, 


XV whe forces himself on others, is to himself a load. 
Impetuous curidsity isempty andinconstant. Prying 


it 18 to be dissolved in warm water, the spot wetted, 

the greasee ‘may attend-to his ordinary and éx- 
at thé same moment. Another 
French say that chloride, is the ‘most pow- 


intrusion’ may be suspected of whatever is little. 


~ 


BY J.B. KENNEY & Co. 45, CHESTNUT-STREET. 
of every description neatly executed. 
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